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| r. Gillette Hayden 


Outstanding dentist and Feminist, who died at her home in Columbus, Ohio, 

on March 27, 1929. Dr. Hayden was a Founder of the National Woman's 

Party and for several years served as Ohio State Chairman. She had a world- 

wide reputation as a periodontist. Her loss is mourned by Feminists 
throughout the country. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights — 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by Senator CHarRLes FE. Curtis, Kansas. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 
by REPRESENTATIVE Freperick W. MaGrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Fourth of June 


KE call the attention of our readers to the announcement, appearing 

WV on another page of this issue, of the nation-wide celebration that will 

be held on June 4 commemorating the passage of the Federal woman 
suffrage amendment. 


The Fourth of July is a day which every American automatically remem- 
bers and we believe that the Fourth of June should be equally impressed upon 
the American mentality. Both days set up milestones in humanity’s march | 
toward freedom and both should be held in high honor, for men’s liberty and 
women’s fiberty are of equal import to the children of mankind. 


Resolve on the Fourth of June that Equal Rights shall become a reality in 
the United States and then give your resolution the wings of action. 


Beware of Political Parties 


HE only requirement the National Woman’s Party makes for member- 
ship in its ranks is that the applicant shall support Equal Rights without 
regard to the interests of any political party. In the interims between 
political campaigns this requirement seems reasonable and modest enough, 


but just before elections, as, for example, last November, the proposition is 
not so simple. 


While we have no desire to open old scores, yet we are always glad to 
illustrate the importance of this underlying principle of the Woman’s Party 
by a toward incident. 


It is always supposed, and by American Socialists themselves, that the 
Socialist Party supports woman suffrage. For years universal suffrage was 
alleged to be one of the fandamental principles of the Socialist Party’s 
program. 

If you were to ask an American Socialist whether his party would support 
woman suffrage anywhere on the globe, we predict that his answer would be 
in the affirmative. But consider what has happened in this connection only 
recently in Belgium. 

The right to vote for members of provincial councils has again been denied 
to Belgian women by a narrow majority in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
vote stood 77 against the measure to 63 in favor of it, with four deputies not 
voting. All the favorable votes were cast by Catholic members, all the Oppos- 
ing votes by Liberals and Socialists. 


Belgian women already have municipal but not parliamentary suffrage. 
The amendment which would extend to them the provincial suffrage is spon- 
sored by M. Carton de Wiart, a Government Minister and a Catholic. It has 
had Catholic support ever since 1921. It passed the Senate this year by a 
larger majority than in 1921, But the Socialists declared that women should 
have economic, civic, and social emancipation before being emancipated 
politically. The Government favored postponing action and restricting par- 
ticipation in the provincial elections of June, 1929, to men 21 years of age and 
over, as heretofore. 


I/Oewvre, a Paris paper with a liberal and labor point of view, expresses 
the opinion that, in view of the progress in sight,.as shown by smaller and 
smaller unfavorable majorities, this is probably the last time that women 
will be excluded from the elections for members of provincial councils in 
Belgium. 

Yet now, on the very eve of the enfranchisement of Belgian women, the 
Socialists and the Liberals cast their votes in opposition to this measure of 
justice. Perhaps woman suffrage would augment the power of the clerical 
faction in Belgium; perhaps it would momentarily delay economic progress. 


' We do not know. 


But this we do know, that pragmatic principles are not worthy of ardent 


devotion. Shifting sands do not offer a very firm foothold, and the principles 


of political parties are too often, in respect to women, of this nature. So we 
counsel our members yet again, beware of too close an affiliation with political 


parties. 


Equal. Rights 
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cut organizing work was scored 

this week with the formation of a 
New Haven Committee of the Connecticut 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party 
at a meeting held at the Faculty Club of 
New Haven on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 8. Prior to the meeting, Dean Good- 
rich of the Yale School of Nursing enter- 
tained at luncheon at the Faculty Club 
in honor of the speakers of the afternoon. 


\ NOTHER success in the Connecti- 


Dean Goodrich is co-chairman with La- 


vinia Dock of the Nurses’ Council of the 
Woman’s Party. 

Miss Elsie Hill presided at the meeting 
at which the committee was created. The 
committee as organized is headed by Miss 
Frances Terrill, teacher of English in 
the Commercial High School. The other 
members are Miss Bernice Smith, voca- 
tional director at the Y. W. C. A.; Miss 
Janet Purdue, dean of Hillhouse High 
School; Dr. Margaret Tyler, Dean Annie 
Goodrich, Mrs. D. C. Darrow, Mrs. Sidney 
Painter, Mrs. Leonard Tyler, Miss Marion 
Barnum, Miss Doris Merrill, Miss Agnes 
Folsom and Miss Isabel Mitchell. The 
New Haven Branch will work for Equal 
Rights bills in the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture, and will co-operate with other State 


New Decedent 


cedent estate statute which has been 

heralded as “the greatest reform in 
the law of property in this State within 
the last hundred years.” A commission 
was created two years ago to investigate 
defects in the law of estates and the new 
measure is the result of the work of the 
Commission. 

In December, 1927, Mrs. Clarence M. 
Smith, chairman of the National Council 
of the National Woman’s Party, appeared 
before the Commission which drafted the 
measure and urged that in modernizing 
the law it be made to apply equally to 
men and women. The measure adopted 
eliminates all distinction between the 
sexes in so far as the descent and dis- 
tribution of property are involved. 

The proposed legislation does not take 
effect until September 1, 1930, thus en- 
abling the Legislature of 1930 to consider 
any necessary and desirable amendments 
to it. : 

By the new measure, the real and per- 
sonal property of a decedent who leaves 
no will, is distributed as follows: The 
surviving husband or wife will get one- 
third of all the property, absolutely, when 
there are children or descendants. In 
case there are no children or descendants 
but one or both of the parents of the de- 
cedent survive, then the surviving hus- 


Nee YORK has adopted a new de- 


branches in pushing the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 

Mrs. Jane Norman Smith, national 
chairman, and Mrs. John Winters Bran- 
nan of the National Council, addressed 
the meeting. Mrs. Smith spoke on “In- 
dustrial Equality in an Industrial State.” 
She said she did not bring the views of 
theoretical Feminists, but those of 800 
wage-earning women of an industrial 
council in New York, who in turn repre- 
sent thousands of other women in their 
respective industries who protest that 
laws restricting them and not their male 
competitors handicap them in earning 
their living. She read resolutions passed 
by the British Feminist organizations en- 
dorsing industrial equality. These reso- 
lutions stressed the injustices and hard- 
ships to women resulting from the so- 
called protective laws. Mrs. Smith said 
that many organizations of women in this 
country are now taking up the issue due 
to the fact that these restrictive laws 
sometimes touch the sphere of business 
and professional women. 

Mrs. Brannan in her speech said that 
she was confident that complete equality 
between men and women in the law is 
inevitable. “We are facing the same ar- 
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guments that we broke down in the suf- 
frage fight, and we can break then down 
again,” she said. Mrs. Brannan expressed 
great hope in the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, which will present its 
report looking to an equal status for 
women in the Americas to the next Pan- 
American Conference in 1933. 

In closing the meeting Elsie Hill told 
of her work in the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture, and urged the women there to con- 
centrate their efforts in an organized de- 
mand for equal opportunities, responsi- 
bilities and rights. 

In continuing the work in New Haven, 
Mary Moss Wellborn addressed a meeting 
of the Business Girls’ Council of the 
Y. W. C, A. Thursday evening, May 9. 
On Wednesday afternoon, May 15, a meet- 
ing was held at the home of Mrs. Sara 
Jenner Hansen at Wilson’s Point, South 
Norwalk, at which Miss Terrill, the newly 
elected New Haven chairman, and Miss 
Wellborn were the speakers. 

Miss Terrill took an active part in the 
fight made in this year’s session of the 
Connecticut Legislature to obtain equal 
pay for women teachers. She has already 
enrolled scores of New Haven teachers in 
the membership of the Woman’s Party. 


Estate Law Passed in New York 


By Burnita Shelton Matthews 


band or wife takes $5,000 outright and 
one-half of the remainder. If there be a 
brother or sister, nephew or niece, and no 
descendant or parent, the surviving spouse 
receives $10,000 and one-half the residue, 
the balance to be distributed to the 
brothers and sisters and their descend- 
ants. Where there are no children or 
descendants, and no parents, brother or 
sister, nephew or niece, the surviving 
spouse is entitled to the whole of the 
estate. 

One important provision of the new 
enactment is that where there is a will 
the surviving husband or wife is given 
the choice of taking under the will of 
the decedent, or under the law as though 
there had been no will. The right of a 
husband or wife to elect to take against 
the will is subject to the following pro- 
visions: 

A surviving spouse shall in no 
event be entitled to take more than 
one-half of the net estate. 

Where the share of the surviving 
husband or wife, in case there had 
been no will, would have amounted 
to over $2,500 and where the de- 
cedent in the will has given in trust 
an amount equal to or greater than 
such share, the surviving spouse may 


elect to take $2,500 absolutely which 
shall be deducted from the principal 
of the trust fund, the terms of the 
will to otherwise remain effective. 
Where the share of the surviving 
spouse, in case there had been no will, 
would not have exceeded $2,500, such 
surviving spouse shall have the right 
to take such share absolutely, which 
shall be in lieu of any provisions in 
the will for his or her benefit. 
Where the will gives the surviving 
spouse an absolute legacy or devise 
of $2,500 or more, and also makes pro- 
visions for a trust fund for the life 
of the surviving spouse of a sum equal 
to or greater than the excess between 
said legacy or devise and the amount 
the surviving spouse would have been 
entitled to had there been no will, 
no right of election whatever shall 
exist in the surviving spouse. 
Where the will gives an absolute 
legacy or devise of less than $2,500 
to the surviving spouse, and also 
makes provision for a trust for the 
life of the surviving spouse of an 
amount equal to or more than the 
excess between said legacy and the 
amount the surviving spouse would 
have been entitled to had there been 
no will, the surviving spouse shall 
have the limited right to take not 
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more than $2,500 inclusive of the 
amount of the legacy, and the differ- 
ence between such legacy and the 
sum of $2,500 shall be deducted from 
the principal of the trust, the terms 
of the will to otherwise remain effec- 
tive. 

Where the aggregate of the pro- 
visions under the will for the sur- 
viving spouse is less than such spouse 
would have been entitled to had there 
been no will, the surviving spouse 
shall have the limited right to elect 
to take the difference between such 
aggregate and the amount such sur- 
viving spouse would have received 
had there been no will. 

The right of election has been limited 
to estates where the testator dies after 
August 31, 1930, and leaves a will exe 
cuted after that date. It does not apply 
to wills executed on or before August 31, 
1930. It has been pointed out that the 
law “means that countless thousands of 
wives in this State whose husbands’ wills 
have already been made,.or are made prior 


French 


the French League for Women’s 
Rights, calls attention to the fact 
that the letter addressed by the secretary 
of the Prime Minister, M. Poincare, to the 
Executive Committee of the congress of 
French women which met last February 
under the name, “The Feminist States- 
General,” in which by authority of M. 
Poincare, Government support was prom- 
ised to the municipal suffrage bill, was 
not the first declaration ever made by a 
French Government in support of woman 
suffrage. 
In proof, it reprints the following letter 
written to Maria Verone by M. Poincare, 
personally, more than a year before: 


| E DROIT DES FEMMES, organ of 


OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER 


Paris, December 6, 1929. 


Mme. Maria Verone, Attorney-at-Law Be- 
fore the Court of Appeals of Paris, 
President of the French League for 
Women’s Rights. 


New Jersey 


| NLY one National Woman’s Party 
C Equal Rights bill, Senate 105, was 
introduced at the last session of 
the New Jersey State Legislature. The 
bill passed both the Senate and the House 
of Assembly without one vote in opposi- 
tion. It was approved by Governor Mor- 
gan F. Larson on April 21, and imme- 
diately became effective. 
The Newark Evening News chronicled 


to September 1, 1930, are to be denied this 
right of election, and it means that for the 


-next thirty years or more the wills coming 


on for probate will be grouped into two 
classes—those dated prior to September 1, 
1930, in one class and those dated there- 
after in the other; and during this long 
period of years we shall be operating 
under two laws so far as the right of 
election to the surviving widow is con- 
cerned—the widows in one group being 
denied this right, while those in the other 
group may exercise it. No existing will 
of a living testator is affected by this new 
law, and their wives must be.satisfied with 
a legislative gesture and content them- 
selves with the shadow rather than the 
substance of any supposed benefit.” 
Moreover, the right of election is denied 
in certain instances. One provision of 
the law reads: “The right of election shall 


not be available to a spouse against whom | 


or in whose favor a final decree or judg- 
ment of divorce recognized as valid by the 
law of this State has been rendered, or 
against whom a final decree or judgment 


Equal Rights 


of separation recognized as valid by the 
law of this State has been rendered. Nor 
shall such right of election be available 
to a spouse who has procured without the 
State of New York a final decree or 
judgment dissolving the marriage with 
the testator where such a decree or judg- 
ment is not recognized as valid by the 
law of this State. No husband who has 
neglected or refused to provide for his 
wife, or has abandoned her, shall have 
the right of such an election. No wife who 
has abandoned her husband shall have 
the right of such an election.” 

The husband or wife during the life- 
time of the other may by a written instru- 
ment waive the right of election to take 
against a particular will, or may waive 
such right of election to take against any 
last will of the other in an agreement of 
settlement, made before or after marriage. 

It is said that one of the chief pro- 
visions of the bill is that it gives statutory 
protection to a surviving spouse and pre- 
vents the disinheritance of a wife or hus- 
band by an unjust spouse. 


Feminists Plan Campaign 


“Dear Madam: 

“Your letter of December 1 was duly 
received. 

“T have the honor to inform you that 
the Government has decided to support in 
the Senate an. amendment. granting. to 
women municipal suffrage and the right 
to be elected to municipal office. 

“Please accept, my dear Maadm, the as- 
surance of my highest regards. 

“M. 

Frenchwomen lost their hoped-for op- 
portunity of voting in the recent munici- 
pal elections, in consequence of hide- 
bound opposition in the Senate to the 
municipal woman suffrage bill, and the 
failure of the Government to support the 
bill, as Premier Poincare had promised. 
To make the dose more bitter the Parlia- 
ment then proceeded to lengthen the terms 
of municipal councillors from four years 
to six, 

The measure making this change was 
first passed by the Senate. 
ber of Deputies it was referred to the 
Committee on Universal Suffrage, which 


By Leila Enders, 


Chairman of the New Jersey Branch of 
the National Woman's Party 


the passage of the bill with this significant 
statement: “As Usual the National Wom- 
an’s Party Scores Again.” 

Senate 105 which was introduced by 
Senator Ralph W. Chandless of Bergen 
County begins: “Any child born out of 


In the Cham- 


reported it unfavorably, the chairman ex- 
plaining that the committee was opposed 
to its adoption until after the Senate 
should have acted on the bill giving wom- 
en the right to vote for councillors. 

But, although the chamber has a ma- 
jority in favor of woman suffrage, and 
although the suffrage bills which it has 
passed have invariably been blocked by 
the Senate, the deputies had no mind to 
retaliate. By.a large majority they voted 
that the councillors should serve six 
years instead of four. This is an im- 
portant matter to the senators, because 
they are elected, not by popular vote, but 
by senatorial electors, most of whom are 
municipal councillors. 


“Therefore,” says Le Droit des Femmes, 
“the gentlemen of the Senate expect to 
stay safely in their seats for at least six 
years more. In this, however, they may 
very likely be disappointed.” 

The Ligue pour de Droit des Femmes is 
already preparing for action in the 1930 
senatorial election campaign. 


Passes Ninth Equal Rights Bill 


wedlock is entitled to support and edu- 
cation from its father and mother to the 
same extent as if it had been born in law- 
ful wedlock.” 

Formerly in regard to illegitimate 
parenthood, New Jersey law favored men 
and attached all the burdens upon women. 
A relationship of parent and child was 
recognized between a mother and her ille- 
gitimate off-spring, but not between the 
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father and the off-spring. The father, 
though his paternity was admitted or es- 
tablished, was considered “a stranger,” “an 
outsider,” having no natural relationship 
to the child. As long as the mother could 
support the child and there was no danger 
of it becoming a public charge, she was 
not legally entitled to one penny of assist- 
ance from the child’s father. If, how- 
ever, the child was, or was about to be- 
come a public charge, the father could 
be required to contribute to its support. 
Former existing law made the mother of 
an illegitimate child in New Jersey liable 
for its support and education to the same 
extent as if it had been born in lawful 
wedlock. Senate 105 made the father 
also liable (as the mother already was) 
to the same extent as if the child were 
legitimate. 


The subject of better support for the 
illegitimate child was not a new one in 
the New Jersey Legislature. In 1923 the 
League of Women Voters secured the 
creation of a Commission with a $500 ap- 
propriation to get more of a square deal 
for the illegitimate child. In 1924 the 
Commission had a bill introduced by 
Assemblyman Harold C. Hoffman, now 
Congressman for the New Jersey Third 
Congressional district, intending to give 
the father’s support and name to the ille- 
gitimate child. This bill passed the As- 
sembly but was lost in the Senate, re- 


ceiving only two votes. 


Senate 105 was the first of the nine 
Woman’s Party Equal Rights bills in 
New Jersey to be steered through the 
House of Assembly by an Assembly- 
woman. Mrs. M. Emma Peters, Assembly- 
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woman from Bergen County, secured the 
passage of the bill by a vote of 39-0, 

It is pleasing and interesting to note 
that Mrs. H. E. Carvington of East 
Orange, legislative chairman of the New 
Jersey State Women’s Republican Club, 
praised Senate 105 as worthwhile legisla- 
tion and urged it at the North Jersey 
Conference of Republican Women’s Clubs 
in Orange, at the South Jersey Confer- 
ence held in Camden, and at the Women’s 
College Club of the Oranges. Also that 
the League of Women Voters on its weekly 
clip sheet sent to its members mentioned 
the bill as one worthy of their considera- 
tion. Mr. Robert L. Flemming, treasurer 
of the State Board of Children’s Guardi- 
ans opposed Senate 105 but his opposition 
was exceedingly difficult to comprehend. 


Protective Legislation as Viewed by an Englishwoman 


AY STRACHEY’S book, “The 
RR case” contains many enlighten- 
. ing passages concerning the devel- 
opment in England of “protective” legisla- 
tion for women, and its close connection 
with the trade union policies of keeping 
women in the low-paid jobs, and trying to 
keep them entirely out of industry. Mrs. 
Strachey has no illusions about the real 
purpose of industrial restrictions upon 
women, whether imposed by law or by 
union regulations. She recognizes that 
they are designed to protect—men. Even 
the Ten Hours Act of 1847, applying to 


women and young persons, was intended — 


primarily as an entering wedge to secure 
better conditions for men. The act of 
1842 excluding women from mines, which 
is the one apparent exception, was not 
the result of effort to benefit women, but 
of an investigation of child-labor. The 
report of Lord Shaftesbury’s Commission 
on the Employment of Children in Mines 
and Manufactories, which appeared in 
1842, revealed not only the terrible plight 
of little children working underground, 
but also of “girls and women, harnessed 
like ponies to the trucks, struggling on 
all fours along the rough, narrow, and 
insecure passages of the mines, dripping 
with moisture and stripped to the waist.” 
A few months after the report appeared 
a law was passed forbidding all women 
and boys under ten to work underground. 

“Everyone,” says Mrs. Strachey, 
“wanted to put an end to the scandal, 
but no one, not even Lord Shaftesbury 
himself, remembered that when these pit 
women could no longer crawl through the 
bowels of the earth to earn their daily 
bread, it might happen that they would 
starve. The sudden and wholesale closing 
of their employment did in fact throw 
numbers* of them into a condition of dif- 


1“The Cause.” A short History of the Women’s 
women and girls working underground. 

* According to the census of 1841, there were 2,350 
Ray Strachey. Lon- 


Movement in Great Britain. B 
don. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 1928. 


By Katharine Ward Fisher 


ferent, but perhaps equally accute misery, 
and the few charitable efforts which were 
afterwards made for their relief were 
quite insufficient. Public uneasiness was 
appeased by the closing of this unsuitable 
empoyment to women, and the sufferers 
might fare as best they could .... Were 
not women in the natural course pro- 
tected and supported by their husbands? 
Amid the fictions and sentimentalisms of 
the day the working women were once 
more forgotten ...and no more was 
heard of the female mining population 
until the pit-brow agitation of 1887..... 
“Gradually, as the trade union movement 
strengthened, and as custom hardened 
and became enshrined in rules and agree- 
ments, women’s position as the underdogs 
of industry came to seem a part of the 
order of the universe. Men’s jobs and 
women’s jobs grew clearly marked and 
sharply differentiated; some of the wom- 
én’s jobs were heavy, some were light, 
some were skilled and some were simple, 
but the one common factor of them all 
was that they were badly paid. 

“Both men and women, it appeared, 
worked for inordinate hours, and in in- 
sanitary conditions; and since women 
were more easily oppressed and more 
completely underpaid, their conditions 
were invariably the worse of the two.... 
It seemed hopeless to ask for a limitation 
of the men’s working hours in the face 
of the solid opposition of the employers 
and the economic theories current at the 
time, and so a circuitous route was fol- 
lowed. The tactics were to ask for a limi- 
tation of the working-hours of women and 
children, in the belief that this would 
cause a compulsory stoppage of machin- 
ery, and so result in the limitation of the 
hours of men also. The well-known phrase 
‘hiding behind the women’s petticoats’ had 
its origin in this attempt, and it was a 


plan which was moderately successful. 
. ... The Ten Hours Act was passed in 
1847, and by this act the hours of work 
for women and young persons were 
limited to ten a day, and the hours of 
men were, in fact, though not by law, 
altered to correspond.” 

“It is interesting to note,” observes 
Mrs. Strachey, “that during the long 
struggle for this bill anxiety first began 
to be expressed by the men workers con- 
cerning the number of women employed.” 

In Lancashire, where more women than 
men were empoyed in the cotton mills, 
the exclusion of women, or the reducing 
of their numbers was suggested, but it was 
decided to organize them, “so the only dis- 
abilities which were actually imposed by 
law on women’s labor were such as sprang 
from the efforts made for their protec- 
tion. . . . Elsewhere restrictive methods 
were gradually imposed by custom, and 
conventions came into being by which 
women’s progress in industry was severely 
limited; the present day restriction of 
their work, in all but the textile trades, 
to unskilled and badly-paid processes was 
soon in force and it brought with it a 
horde of troubles.” 

The wage-problem seemed too difficult 
for the Feminists to touch. They con- 
cerned themselves only with legal enact- 
ments and trade union organization. “In _ 
both directions,” Mrs. Strachey remarks, 
“they were almost wholly unsuccessful, 
but their attempt and their failure are 
nevertheless of considerable interest and 
importance.” 

By means of the Ten Hours Act of 1847, 
which was extended and completed in 
1850 and 1853, the employment of women 
at night and in trades involving night- 
work, was prevented. As those who had 
promoted the act had hoped, it gradually 
came to be the custom, though there were 
many exceptions, to employ men “only 
for the same standard day as was legally 
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imposed upon women, and their possibili- 
ties of unlimited overtime were checked 
and bargained for by the trade unions 
whose increasing strength established a 
parallel form of protection for men.” 


Mrs. Strachey adds immediately, “There 
were great differences between the two 
forms of protection, however; the one 
which protected the women was imposed 
on them without their consent; it was 
entirely inflexible, and infringements of 
it were punishable in the courts, so that 
not even the most special circumstances 
would warrant its relaxation. The other, 
which was the result of the men’s own 
combination, was a much more adjustable 
affair. The male workers in different 
trades could and did adjust their demands 
to the necessities of the different trades, 
and owing to the fact that the agreements 
were voluntary, and not enforceable at 
law, they could be freely modified on 
either side. Both systems had their dis- 
advantages, but the fact that no agitation 
arose on the part of the men for legal 
enactments to reinforce their bargains 
about hours seems to indicate which of 
the two forms of protection they them- 
selves preferred.” 


At this time women were not only un- 
organized, but except in the textile trades, 
they were not admitted to the trade union 
movement, and so were cut off from the 
possibility of voluntary self-protection. 


In 1873, however, when a bill proposing 
the reduction of women’s hours from sixty 
to fifty-four a week was before Parlia- 
ment, it was opposed so strongly by Femi- 
nists and argued against so ably by their 
spokesman in the House of Commons, 
Professor Fawcett, that its was dropped. 
The next year he took advantage of an 
opportunity offered by another proposed 
amendment of the Ten Hours Act to move 
that women be freed from its operation 
and put on the same footing with men. 
“He maintained that protection imposed 
upon one set of workers alone amounted 
to discrimination against them,” for pre- 
cisely the reasons given by the Woman’s 
Party today. His argument represented 
the point of view of the official Woman’s 
Movement. His amendment was lost in 
1874 and again in 1878. 

There was no further opportunity for 
raising the question of hours, but in 1887 
an attempt was made to exclude women 


HE question of 
women serving 


Women on Juries 


The Policewoman’s 


a, on juries is one 

that is cvunstantly 
London, England, being debated, for, 
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though we in Eng- 
land are becoming 
more or less used to the sight of women 


from employment at the mouth of mines, 
and to restrict greatly the employment of 


- women nail and chain makers by fixing 


the weight of the hammers they might lift. 
By this time the women workers had be- 
come articulate and could make their own 
protest, which was backed up by the suf- 
frage societies. 

Highly amusing is the story of a depu- 
tation of the nail and chain makers to the 
home secretary, Mr. Matthews. When he 
told them that an important medical offi- 
cer had reported that lifting the heavy 
hammers would be harmful to their 
health, especially to those who were of 
child-bearing age, a stalwart chainmaker, 
the mother of fourteen children, stepped 
forward and declared she had never been 
better in her life, and all the women to- 
gether broke in to inform him that the 
medical officer was dead! After the inter- 
view, one of the women said to Mrs. Faw- 
cett, the suffrage leader who had accom- 
panied them, “It’s very ’ard upon the pore 
gentleman to ’ave to make the laws, and 
not to know nothing about it.” 

Parliament dropped both the amend- 
ment excluding women from work at the 
“nit-brow” and the regulation about the 
weight of hammers, but the trade unions 
with restrictions and segregation en- 
forced, not by law but by custom, re- 
mained to be faced. “On this complex 
and difficult ground the Feminists dared 
to tread—only to be warned off with in- 
dignation by the spokesmen of the men’s 
trade unions.” Mrs. Strachey, who is 
evidently sympathetic toward labor, offers 
such defence as is possible for the union 
men; but it is by making excuses for 
them, citing extenuating circumstances, 
never by assuming or arguing that they 
are anything but determined foes of the 
working women. She says, “The trend of 
industry between 1870 and 1900 was such 
that the conflict between men and women 
was apparent. In spite of the tradi. 
tional customs, in spite of the hostility 
of the men and the obedient apathy of 
the women workers, ‘encroachments’ 
were constantly taking pace.... un- 
skilled women were being taken on in 
place of skilled men, at half or less than 
half their rate of wages. ... This pro- 
cess went on steadily and perpetually and 
the only way in which men tried to meet 
it was by resistance. The certainty of 
undercutting was so terrible and the eco- 


Press Comment 


in the jury box, there are many places 
where they are still debarred from per- 
forming this public duty. There are signs 
of progress, however, as more and more 
women claim the right to take their places 
with men. As stated in the March num- 
ber of The Policewoman’s Review France 
is seriously considering the subject, and 
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nomic pressure so great that they opposed 
the employment of females as much as 
they. could, refused to work with them 
whenever they had any chance of success, 
and tried hard to drive them down to as 
small a number of trades, and as small a 
number of processes within those trades, 
as they could secure.” 


Somewhat naively, Mrs. Strachey says 
that unfortunately they did not state 
their motives clearly, but preached ar- 
dently that women ought not to be in 
industry, that their place was at home. 
This was futile preaching to women who 
had to have paid work or starve. “It in- 
furiated the Feminists.” Emma Patter- 
son, both worker and Feminist, went to 
America in 1874, saw women’s unions, and 
on her return to England, undertook to 
form similar ones. She had some middle- 
class support, and a little from trade 
unionists, but the men’s unions opposed 
her efforts and her view that women work- 
ers were handicapped by the protective 
legislation that was imposed on them. 
The Trade Union Congress voted down her 
amendments to their resolutions on Fac- 
tory Laws, amendments which would 
have freed women from this handicap, 
exactly as the House of Commons de- 
feated Professor Fawcett’s similar amend- 
ments to the Factory Laws themselves. 

So, by the trade unionists who knew 
perfectly well what they were doing and 
by the “poor gentlemen who knew nothing 
about it,’ the women workers had a 
double set of fetters riveted upon their 
hands. 


In 1889, when the British trade union- 
ists had to admit that they could not 
keep women out of industry, they adopted 
the policy of helping to organize them— 
in self-defence. They would send to the 
Women’s Trade Union League a message 
of this sort: “Please send an organizer 
to this town, as we have decided that if 
the women here cannot be organized they 
must be exterminated.” Protective legis- 
lation remained in force. 


Comparatively few pages of this ad- 
mirable history of women’s progress to 
date in Great Britain deal with this one 
topic of protective labor laws. But be- 
cause these pages unmask the masculine 
self-interest behind such legislation, they 
may contribute more than any others in 
the book to the future progress of women 
the world over. 


in America there are twenty States where 
women serve on juries. Though this 
means that in the majority of States 
women are ineligible, the satisfactory re- 
ports of work done by the existing 
“mixed” juries will no doubt influence 
public opinion in their favor. 

The arguments that are at times 
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prought forward against women jurors 
are rapidly becoming too old-fashioned 
for up-to-date people to quote, and will 
soon sound as absurd to modern ears as 
the old cry of “woman’s place is the 
home” now sounds to the professional and 
business woman who has been forced by 
economic conditions into the market- 
place. The objection urged with persist- 
ency and often with genuine feeling, that 
there are so many cases dealing with sex 
offences which are particularly revolting 
and disgusting, and which are likely to 
shock and horrify women jurors, is well 
answered by a quotation from Judge 
George Buck of California, who says: “If 
such cases exist, respectable women should 
hear of them, judge of the guilt or inno- 
cence of the parties, and then go out into 
the world to better conditions and to pre- 
vent like cases.” Surely a better way of 
tackling existing evils than that of shut- 
ting one sex away from the full and clear 
knowledge of such evils. 

For there is no doubt that service on a 
jury is of great educational value to any- 
one who is interested in the social prob- 
lems of the day, and in many cases it is a 
revelation, especially to the home-staying 
woman, of the working of the law, and of 
the temptations and difficulties that beset 
the breaker of the law; since it supplies a 
first-hand knowledge of many ccnditions 
that can only have been known formerly 
by hearsay. Most women who have served 
on a jury acknowledge that the service 
has been well worth while, and that the 
interest and new vision gained have 
counterbalanced the obligation of hearing 
unpleasant details. To the fair-minded 
woman it is as much her duty to take her 
part in bringing a criminal to justice as 
it is that of any man, and she realizes 
that she cannot enjoy the privileges of 


Egyptian Woman Serves on Jury 
N Egyptian woman writer, May Ziadi, 
has been made a member of a jury, 
the duty of which is to examine plays in 
the Arabic language. L’Egyptienne says: 
“Her appointment to serve with learned 
men on this committee makes us hope 
that whenever women are equally well 
qualified they will find themselves treated 
on an equal footing with men.” 


Moslem Woman Addresses Meeting 
cites, as a sign of 
growing conscious Feminism on the 
North African Coast, the fact that in 
Tunis recently, for the first time, a Mos- 
lem woman addressed a meeting with her 
face uncovered. Mme. Habiba Menchari 
had the courage thus to speak before a 


citizenship without also shouldering her 
share of its burdens, 

A strong argument in favor of the 
woman juror is that a jury made up of 
both sexes is better balanced than one 
could be which consisted entirely of men 
or of women, and is therefore likely to 
form a truer and saner judgment, free 
from prejudice and altogether more stable. 


International VERY year the 
Feminism nations have to 
The Vote, of tte 
London, England : 


With the growth 
and influence of the 
League of Nations all countries are be- 
coming less and less isolated, and more 
and more influenced by international re- 
lations. For a long time women have 
seen the necessity for international action 
and from the realization of that necessity 
have sprung the International Council of 
Women, the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance, and international organi- 
zations of university women, medical 
women, co-operative women, etc. The 
Women’s Freedom League is affiliated to 
the International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, formerly 
the International Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance, which will hold its eleventh con- 


, gress in June, in Berlin, and will there 


celebrate the triumphant jubilee of 
twenty-five years of steady work for 
women’s enfranchisement. 

Very great change in the position of 
women in most countries has taken place 
during the last twenty-five years. When 
the Alliance was founded in 1904 there 
was very little prospect of women’s po- 
litical enfranchisement either in Germany 
or in England. Now, not only have wom- 
en equal voting rights with men in both 
countries, but Germany has 32 women in 


Feminist Notes 


large audience on the question, “Shall 
women be veiled or not?” which really 
means, “Shall Moslem women be emanci- 
pated or not?” 


Equal Rights Resolutions 


MONG the resolutions to be presented 

to the Berlin Congress of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Women for Suffrage 
and Equal Citizenship are resolutions to 
place the Alliance on record for equal 
industrial rights, equal opportunities in 
professions and in business, equal na- 
tionality rights, equality in morality legis- 
lation, equal pay, the right of all women 
to work, whether married or not, with no 
obstacles to be placed in the way of mar- 
ried women who desire to work. St. Joan’s 
Social and Political Alliance, England’s 
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the Reichstag, 43 in the Prussian Diet, 
and many in the other State Parliaments, 
while Great Britain has nine women in 
the House of Commons. The United 
States of America and other countries 
enfranchised their women; but France, 
Italy, South America, Asia, and South 
Africa have still only a male electorate. 
Next June women from enfranchised and 
unenfranchised countries will meet to- 
gether and take stock of their position. 
They will consider together practical 
work for securing in all countries a wom- 
an’s right to retain or change her nation- 
ality, her full personal and civic rights, 
including the right to the use and dis- 
posal of her own earnings and property, 
the same rights as the father over her 
children, the same educational rights as 
her brother, the same moral rights, and 
the same opportunity as a man to fill the 
highest as well as the lowest posts in her 
country’s civil service, and in its diplo- 
matic service. Women of all countries 
know that until they have full opportunity 
to fill the highest posts in their own gov- 
ernment they will always fail to find their 
way on to the really important commis- 
sions of the League of Nations and on to 
its important posts. The International 
Labor Organization takes for its province 
the condiitons of all workers, men as well 
as women. Yet how many women are 
consulted by or have any influence in the 
International Labor Organization? How 
many governments ever consider sending 
women to its yearly conferences where the 
conditions of women workers come under 
revision? All these matters are worthy 
of discussion and action on the part of the 
women who come together at Berlin. Not 
only nationally, but internationally, wom- 
en must work together to win full equality 
with men in all branches of our national 
and international life. 


great Catholic Feminist organization, is 
among those proposing a resolution de- 
claring that the policy which safe- 
guards women’s individual liberty and 
responsibility is that of basing all labor 
restrictions and regulations upon the na- 
ture of the work and not upon the sex 
of the worker. 


India Waking Up 


LIZABETH T. KENT of California, 

member of the National Council of 

the National Woman’s Party, writes after 

a visit to India, the women of which have 
recently been enfranchised : 

“Every paper we saw in India had Fem- 
nist news. In spite of their centuries of 
peculiar handicap, Indian women are 
waking up.” 
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Quebec Must Hurry 


HE women of Turkey are hopeful of 


getting the vote soon. “The Province 
of Quebec must hurry up if it does not 
wish to hear the reproach of being one 
of the few civilized places on earth which 
refuses its women the suffrage,” comments 
the Christian Science Monitor. So must 
France! 


Woman President of Boot Traders 
URIOUS discriminations against 
women in exercising the suffrage 
exist in Hungary, according to The Vote 
(England). Only women over thirty who 
can prove that they have passed exami- 
nations of university standard, or women 
over thirty who have passed six forms of 
the elementary school and been in posses- 


Equal Rights 


sion of Hungarian citizenship for ten 
years, and lived at least two years in the 
same community, are entitled to the 
franchise. A woman of less education has 
a voice in the national government pro- 
viding she has three legitimate children 
living, or sufficient income out of her own 
private property to maintain her house 
hold. 


News from the Field | 


Ohio Branch Adopts Resolutions 


ROM various sections of the United 
States and from other countries letters 
have come to National Headquarters re- 
cently phrasing and rephrasing the very 
general grief felt at the untimely death 
of Dr. Gillette Hayden of Columbus, Ohio. 
The following resolution passed by the 
Ohio Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party expresses the sense of loss felt by 
Dr. Hayden’s many friends in the Wom- 
an’s Party: 

Be it Resolved, That the Ohio Branch 
of the National Woman’s Party extend 
the sympathy of every member of its or- 
ganization to the family of Gillette Hay- 
den. Dr. Hayden was for years in Ohio 
its most enthusiastic and helpful State 
chairman, a woman of beautiful charac- 
ter, sterling integrity and ability. Her 
understanding of woman’s work and han- 
dicaps under former conditions, and her 
magnificent support of the movement for 
the enfranchisement and the removal of 
all discriminations against women make 
her one of the outstanding Feminists, who 
through her untimely death will be sadly 
missed in the efforts still to be made in 
behalf of the freedom and complete 
equality for women. The State Branch 
extends its warmest sympathy to her 
mother, Mrs. Kate B. Hayden, and sister, 
Mrs. Kenyon Hayden Rector. 


C. WINTERS, 
Chairman of the Ohio Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party. 
F.orence 
Mary BRANDON. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 7, 1929. 


Nation-Wide Celebration Planned 


UNE 4, 1929, is the tenth anniversary 
J of the passage of the national suffrage 
amendment by the Congress of the United 
States. The National Woman’s Party is 
asking all its State branches to have an 
observance of this day, not only to cele- 
brate the winning of suffrage but also to 
emphasize the fact that the Equal Rights 
Amendment is needed to complete the suf- 
frage amendment in order that American 
women may have legal and political 
equality with the men of this country. 

The day will be observed in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at a meeting at which honor 
will be paid to the men now in the Senate 


who voted for the suffrage amendment 
when it was passed on to the States for 
ratification on June 4, 1919. Mrs. Harvey 
W. Wiley is the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. 

Word has already been received at Na- 
tional Headquarters that a luncheon will 
be held in Santa Barbara by the Woman’s 
Party branch there, of which Margaret 
Whittemore is chairman. Mrs. William 
Kent, California State chairman, who has 
just returned from a trip around the 
world, has been asked to make the prin- 
cipal speech on this occasion. 

The day will be observed by the Colo- 
rado State Branch in Colorado Springs 
under the direction of Mrs. Lillian H. 
Kerr, vice-chairman of the State Execu- 


tive Committee. 


Miss Mabel Vernon, national execcutive 
secretary, conferred during the past week 
with officers of the Woman’s Party 
branches in New York City, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, and has now gone to 
Michigan, [llinois, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota to consult with the mid-western 
leaders of the Woman’s Party about plans 
for the observance. 

At every meeting a resolution is to be 
adopted calling upon Congress for speedy 
adoption of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment and urging the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from the State in which the 
meeting is held to vote and work for the 
amendment. 


To Represent Woman's Party in Berlin 
UTH VANDEER LITT of New York, 
member of the National Council; 
Alma Lutz of Boston, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Committee of the Woman’s 
Party; and A. Marguerite Smith of Bos- 
ton, a member of the committee, will 
represent the Woman’s Party at the con- 
ference called by the Open Door Council 
in Berlin on June 15 and 16 for the pur- 
pose of forming an international organi- 
zation to concentrate on winning indus- 
trial equality. 

Mrs. Litt is deeply interested in the in- 
dustrial phase of the Equal Rights move- 
ment. She is a member of the Industrial 
Council of the Woman’s Party and has 
done active work in bringing the question 
of industrial equality before the Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. She 


recently returned from a trip through 
Europe and the Near East where she 


established contacts with Feminists in 
every country she visited, thus gaining 
wide knowledge of the international Femi- 
nist movement. 

Jane Norman Smith, national chair- 
man, and Mabel Vernon, national execu- 
tive secretary, conferred in New York 
with Miss Lutz and Miss Smith before 
they sailed on the Mauretania on May 1. 
Miss Lutz and Miss Smith will go directly 
to London where they will have inter- 
views with Chrystal Macmillan, inter- 
national secretary of the Open Door 
Council; Helen A. Archdale, international 
secretary of the Six Point Group, and 
other British leaders in the international 
movement for industrial equality. They 
will also meet Betty Gram Swing, chair- 
man of the London Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Party, and members of the branch. 
Miss Lutz and Miss Smith are both gradu- 
ates of Vassar, and Miss Lutz is the au- 
thor of the book “Emma Willard, Daugh- 
ter of Democracy” which has just been 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Zonta Clubs Hear of Equal Rights 


ABEL VERNON, national executive 

secretary, left Washington on May 
13 for Michigan to speak before a number 
of Zonta Clubs in that State in support of 
industrial equality. The members - of 
Zonta are giving much consideration to 
this subject since a resolution declaring 
that laws affecting industry should be 
based on the conditions of the work and 
not on the sex of the worker will come 
before the national convention of the 
Zonta Clubs in Erie, Pennsylvania, in 
June. 


Rilla A. Nelson, Michigan State chair- 
man, and Miss Vernon, went to Lansing 
to address the Zonta Club luncheon there 
on Tuesday, May 14. On Wednesday Miss 
Vernon spoke before the Highland Park 
Zonta, and on Thursday at the luncheon 
of the Detroit Zonta Club. 

Emma Wold, legislative secretary of the 
Woman’s Party, will speak on Thursday, 
May 23, at the luncheon of the Zonta Club 
of Warren, Pennsylvania. 
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